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ABSTRACT 

This essay explores the issues arising from 
enrollment decline by examining the local school district context in 
which these issues must ultimately be resolved. The first section of 
this paper suggests that fluctuation in enrollment should not be 
treated separately from the continuously changing economic, 
political, and social environment of the district. The second section 
^explores alternative school district responses to decline and argues 
(that the key difference betveen effective management and simply 
ho" ling the lihe lies in the capacity to manage change. The last 
section offers recommendations for a national Institute of Education 
acrenda on problems of enrollment decline. Three phases of change 
management are discussed: mobilization of support, implementation of 
plans for retrenchment, and institutionalization of chaage efforts. . 
(Author) 
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The Management of Dec;llne: Problems, 
Opportunities, and Research Questions 

\, 

Demographic shifts — a sharp drop In the birth rate, young middle- 
class flight to suburbia 's outer areas, localized within and between 
district migration — have produced a marked national trend ^ard de- 
cline In public school enrollment and "crisis of decline" In many 
school districts. The progeny of the post-war baby boom are showing 
little Inclination to maintain the higher fertility rates of their par- 
ents; In 1980, It Is expected that there will be 5.5 million fewer 
public school students than In 1970. But national averages tell only 
part of the story; the aggregate decline In enrollment does not affect 
all school districts In the same way. That Is, for a particular school 
district, local migration pattern can be an even more significant source 
of. decline* For example, 125 million people moved across county lines 
between 1960 and 1970.^ OutH&lgratlon may cause some districts to ex- 
perience a severe enrc llment drop while state averages remain the same. 
'Moreover, wlthln-dlstrlct migration may create problans of localized 
decline. Thus, while the total enrollment of a district may remain 
more or l^s consOftft, the movement of young families to the more 
affordable outer mburbs means that the pupil population has shifted to 
new neighborhoods. This shift causes a need for new buildings In one 
area of the district while a surplus exists In another. 

However significant these direct and Immediate consequences of 
enrollment decline may be, they fall short of putting the problem Into 
Its full perspective. Enrollment decline Is one part of the broader 
problem of how school districts ai^ust^ to a period of contraction after ^ 
an extraordinary period of growth. Whether In the face of "no growth" 
the effectiveness of schools will diminish, remain the same, or perhaps 
Increase depends only partly on the magnitude of enrolln nt decline; 
the critical factor will be the way In which districts i aspond to their 
changed reality. 
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Tills essay explores the Issues arising from enrollment decline by 
examining the local school district context In which these Issues will 
ultimately be resolved. Policymakers and practitioners alike appear 
uncertain as to how seriously enrollment decline should be taken. The 
prognosis Is cloudy for two reasons. First of all, accurate forecasts 
about the future depend on a clear understanding of thp >complexlty of 
the problem facing schools. The first section of fhls paper suggests 
that fluctuation In enrollment jshould not be treated separately from 
the continuously changing economic, political, and social environment 
that defines a cflstrlct's agenda. Moreover, each school district is 
constrained by such organizational characteristics as Its salary sched- 
ule, its physical plant, its student population, and its staff attri- 
butes. Thus, both the environmental situation and the organizational 
constraints form the local context within which the problem of enroll- 
ment decline gets defined. 

A second obstacle to predicting the effects of enrollment decline 
concerns the responses of school districts. Judging from past experi- 
ence during period of growth, LEA reactions to enrollment may be quite 
varied. The second section of this paper explores alternative school 
district responses to decline and argues that the key difference in 
their responses turns on their capacity and style of managing change. 
We shall argue that if, on the one hand, districts. faced wich decline 
do not revise the way they manage change, their effectiveness in deliver- 
ing educational services may erode ;^ if ,*^on the other hand, they alter 
their management in an appropriate manner, their effectiveness can be 

9 

improved. In short, enrollment decline may prove to be a crisis or an 
opportunity. 

Based on the first section's analysis of the nature of the decline 
problem and the second section's analysis of possible district respon- 
ses, the last section offers recommendations for an NIE research agenda 
on problems of enrollment decline. We shall focus on suggesting re- 
search that would seek to understand how school districts might manage 
change better and, more particularly, how they might improve their 
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response to fluctuations In such "exogeneous" Inputs as change In en- 
rollment. 

I. The Complex Reality of Enrollment Decline 

The literature seldom sets the problem of enrollment decline In the 
environmental and organizational context as it is perceived by school 
district decisionmakers.. Instead a limited and particularistic view is 
often taken: some discussior»a focus on demographic considerations (e.g., 
the lack of forecasting techniques) » on political constraints (e.g., 
community opposition to school closings), on questions of economics (e*g., 
state aid formul'ks^ on bureaucratic concerns (e.g., staff reductions). 
Though all these analyses are relevant, tl^y each diagnose only part of 
a complex institutional reality. Unless the multiple realities — demo- 
graphic, political, economic, and organizational — are seen as being insep- 
arably Joined the problems posed by enrollment decline can be misunder'- 
stood, either under or overestimated. And neither research on the problem 
nor practical advice on what should be done are likely to deal with the 
significant issues. This section considers the connections among various 
aspects of enrollment decline. 

Demographic Considerations 

^ Rodekohr found in a survey of Colorado superintendents that many 

2 

school? districts were unaware of or undexestimated enrollment decline. 
This situation ot unawareness is perhaps an extreme symptom of a more 
general problem^ — most school districts do not have adequate technical 
expertise and facilities to do demographic forecasting. Hodels and 
techniques for predicting trends and reducii\g^ uncertainty in enrollment 
estimates on a local as well as regional basis are available.^ There is 
a need, howe^/er, for LEA staff to be trained in generating the appro- 
priate data and using these forecasting techniques. 
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Yet the problem of recognizing, assessing, and planning for de-- 
cllne Is not solved by simply acquiring the needed Information or by 
hiring "demographic specialists." A dlstlnpt danger exists that dis- 
tricts and federal and state policymakers will perceive the problem In 
technological terms, as other Issues were so often construed In the 
recent past. For example, evaluation data generated by local "evalua- 
tion specialists" typically have had no effect on school ^strict 
operations because the system Is not organized to use It. For example, 
although a number of districts — particularly large urban districts — have 
Invested heavily In elaborate research -and evaluation units, we have 
observed few Instances in which the resulting analysis significantly 
Influenced day-to-day decisions or even Issues of general policy. For 
one, the evaluat^ns were not structured In a way that was useful or 
understandable to district participants. The reports tjrplcally were 
too technical for district trustees and managers to Interpret and the 
data were aggregated at a level that was meaningless to principals and 
teachers. Second, even If evaluations were presented In an accessible 
format, few districts have managed to coordinate evaluation procedures 
with decisionmaking cycles or to establish appropriate channels for dis- 
semination and discussion of evaluation findings. Consequently, eval- 
uation efforts are typically Isolated and unrelated to district policy 
and practice. Similarly, we would expect that school districts would 
not apply demographld data In an effective manner unless they change 
the way they do things. Unfortunately, most school districts are set 
up to do short-term "crisis management" rather than long-teni compre- 
hensive planning. Thus^ unless they develop an Improved capacity for 
planning of a type discussed later In this paper, we anticipate that 
the typical school district response to even timely and high quality 
information about decline is likely to reflect a short-term and techno- 
logical perspective. Clearly, the technological aspects of decline 
only scratch the surface of the problra. 
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political Constraints 

Practitioners are quickly learning that such "solutions" to de- 
cline as school closings or staff reductions can be highly charged com- 
munity Issues as neighborhood schools are threatened and education pro- 
grams are trimmed.^ 

It would be easy, however, to draw the wrong lessons from these 
bitter experiences. Administrators may be tempted to respond to en- 
rollment decline as Just another "crisis" to be we&thered, raiher than 
solved. They may elevate short-run political considerations to the 
level of an a^pumed constraint that deters them from taking difficult 
but needed steps. Averting conflict was .simpler during the era of 
school growthj attmlnistrators could avoid making hard choices among 
incomparable values~e.g., whether to have a certain type of reading 
program, an art program, or a special education program— by doing some 
of everything. But decline may mean that difficult choices or trade- 
offs may have to be made, and many school boards and administrators 
may act to hide the problems or choose the least politically damaging 
alternative. Yet such efforts to minimize conflict and maintain com- 
munity harmony assume that the root of the problem goes no deeper than 
the enrollment decline. Unfortunately, the political troblem facing 
school districts is more ccaplex and more subtle because of the shift 
over the past decade in public attitudes toward schools. 

The 1960 's not only saw a rapid growth in student population but 
also witnessed a significant expansion of public expectations concern- 
ing the role and function of American schools. The public used to be 
content with a school focus on the 3R8. the end of the 60* s, how- 
ever, schools were responsible for delivering an expanded curricula 
(especially science) and attending to the special educational needs of 
such groups as the handicapped, the disadvantaged and the non-English 
speaking. In addition, they were asked to assume responsibility for 
such traditionally non-school concerns as drug and sex education, nutri- 
tion, preventive health care, child care, and a range of community ser- 
vices. The political problem for school administrators arises because 
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the decrease In student enrollment has not been accompanied by 'dimin- 
ished public expectations. On the contrary, schools may be askedT to 
do even more In such areas a^ blcultural education, career- education, 
student counselling and life-long lifeamlng. Furthermore, not only has 
there been increased public expectations about what schools ought to be 
^dolng, biit the public has become more concerned with how well schools 
are doing their jobs. Questions of both educational qualltgr and the 
proper role of the schools — generated and nurtured by the reform move- 
ment — have Ciscalated In ^e face of disappointing evaluation results, 
the well-publicized natlo^ih^e test-score decline, and rising youth un- 
emplryment. ^- 

Thus, school district officials faced with enrollment decline must 
simultaneously cope with the political realities of an ei^veotation lag. . 
School people are perceived as hav'ng "failed" wlth*the xnflux of new 
resources accompanying the Great Society initiatives; now they are asked 
to "succeed" with shrinking dollars. And, moreover, they are expected to 
maintain the menu of services available daring the period of growth. It 
is precisely the science labs, the specialized programs, and the alterna- 
tives that officials may feel must be cut back because of enrollment de- 
cline and reduced revenues; yet once parents have come to expect such 
services, cutbacks raise serious political difficulties. 

Therefore, the robt of the political problem^f dealing with de- 
cline is public skepticism and disaffection with schools.^ Political 
"solutions" that define the problem narrowly — e.g., as one of avoiding 
conflict while closing schools — are likely not to work as than 
temporizing measures and may further erode public support. More im- 
portantly, this crises approach does not advance the long term need to 
build consensus within the community and provide a more stable and sup- 
portive environment to weather the- coming era of retrenchment. 
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Economic Aspects - 

The economic aspects of enrollment decline has^ received ccn^der- 
able attehtion among analysts concerned vlt^ state financing liws. ' But 
these studies of ten4do net treat the political budgetary Issues faced by 
LEAs. 

' State financing regulations* are generally tled«to average*^dally 
attendance (ADA) so that enrollment drops can result In financial hard* 

' ships for Individual districts. ' It seems apparent that states should 
adopt more flexible financing formulas^ Indeed» Robert Goett^l argues 
that "states should annually change the factors used (o calcuAite^ the 
general support formula." This proposal has consl<!%^ able merit, though 
j)t8 {political feasibility In thede fiscally conservative times Is prob-i " 
lem8tlc,««Yet adjustments In state financing formulas primarily address 
one aspect of the local fiscal problem of enrollment decline. Namely, 
because school districts generally must balanqe their budgeta, when 
their revenue goes down due to a decreased enrollment, they must propor- 
tionately reduce their expenditures. But many costs are "lumpy"*- that 
Is, enrollment decline does not necessarily occur In' administratively 
convenient units. For example. If the district loss of 60 third grade 

* students comes from 30 schools, then It could not compensate for the 
decreased revenue by reducing Its teaching forte accordingly. ^Instead, 
the district either must make other cuts or hope that Itate aid formu* 
las could take Into account this lumplness (e.g., by having '*hold harm- 
less" provisions). 

Even more flexible state aid formulas would not, however, deal with 
the full local budgetary problem of re^pllocatlng funds within a rela- 
tively smaller budget. Thus, even when district per pupil expenditure 

^hose districts that receive equalisation aid and .)plemental' ^ 
support often suffer a double loss. VI th decreased enrollment, the as* . 
sessed valuation per ADA often Increases and the district's ^supplemental ^ 
aid is decreased. i 

^^Because we are focusing on the Implications of decline, we will not 
explicitly consider the broader issue of whether the general level of 
. school district revenues are adequate, particularly in urban districts. 
The economic problems precipitated by enrollment decline are sometimes 
underestimated; outsiders may not reallM that when a district's resour- 
ces are generally inadequate, then even an absolutely small drop in the 
rate of revenue increase may act as "the last strav" and thus seriously 
exacerbate an already marginal situation. 
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(PPE) l8 stabilized and local budcets are balanced by state aid formu- 
las, the Internal budget reallocations made necessary by a relative 

drop In revenue may mean a ^qualitative redaction In the educational ^ 

Ik 

services available to ^students. This potential decree ^.e In the quality 
of educational de,llvery Is a result jot at least two factors. First, 
fixed costs may not be reduced 'propprtlonate to an overall reduction 
In the budget. Consequently, "discretionary" dollars shrink. In other 
words, the fixed costs per student may rise even though per pitpll expen* 
^Iture remains constant. For example, school districts generall|[ maln-^ 
tain a teacher tenure system and a salary schedule with built In steps 
for automatic salary advances pli ^ an Inflation factor) . Where "reduc- 
tion In force" becomes necessary, un tenured and thus lower paid teachers 
are let go first, thereby increasing the average teacher cost per pupil. 
Moreover, these Increasing fixed costs may be Accompanied by ppsslble 
erosion In staff vitality. For example, the higher average years of 
experience of the teaching staff and the lower turnover rate m/ght cut 
do%m on the Infusion of new Ideas. ' 

The potential disproportionate rise In fixed costs with reductions 
In district revenue also means a loss In discretionary resburces. For 
example. In addition to supporting core educational se|Vlce8 (as well as 
.other fixed costs), many districts and schools develop distinctive In* 
structlonal programs: A district's capacity to Introduces, Implement, and 
most Importantly sustain Improved educational practices depends on Its 
ability to ''free up" funds, reallocat«£ resources, and try out Innovative 
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The wide variation In state financing lavs makes generalizations 
about the budgetary effects of enrollment decline rather treacherous. 
Indeed, we may be presenting an extreme negative case In the text above. 
On the positive slde,^ It la possible for districts to benefit fiaan«- 
daily from a decrease In enrollments If (a) the state c6n^rlbutlon Is 
relatively low and (b) the local tax system adjusts slowly or not at 
all.* 

In a broad sense, the loss 'of discretionary funds Is oni exiteple 
of how a "no growth'* situation can limit "organisational slaok"-*l.e« , 
the tesources necessary to adapt to new situations In ways that are 
not deleterlQiLis to educational delivery. 
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educational approaches.* And It Is preclsely^Els ^'organizational 
slack" that can severely restricted when budget cuts ate made. 

A second factor threatens the quality of educational delivery 
when enrollment decline reduces re^nues — the possible ] conomles 
of scale." With the rapid Increase In school enrollment, larger school 
dlatricte (some created by oonsolldatlon) were able to finance such ^ 
additional features as science laboratories, programs for special stu^ 
dent ^groups, specialists and resource staff, Inservice training and 
alternative programs. Though f;hese facilities and services were often 
started as supplemental to the '*core" programs, they typically have be- 
come part of the regular educational services of districts and help to 
define their unique characteristics. A relative drop In revenue may 
mean that the district can no longer realize such economies of scale 
and thus feels tbr.^ It must terminate these formerly supplemental yet 
now essential services. 

Taken together, the loss of both discretionary resov^ces and econo-^ 
mles of scale that result from bvdget cuts can significantly erode the 
quality of a district's educational program. THe teaching staff have 
less support services and decreased exposure to new techniques and 
development opportunities; the special programs, courses and student 
services may be curtailed, thereby defining student options more and 
more in terms of a "standard educational fare." The consequent proulem 
posed for district administrators can be summarized simply: the buuget 
cues brought about by declining enrollment often mean that the district 
pays the i^ame (or even more) for less educational service. 



* o 

Federal and state special project and categorical funds are often 
used fo^ntroducing and Implementing new practices but (with the excap<* 
tion Qj^itle I) they are generally not available for continuation of 
Inno^Uions. Most districts that attempt far reaching change have used 
their own funds in addition to whatever "soft money" they have been 
able to get. 
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Organtzattonal Constraints 

The demographic, political, and economic changes preclplated by 
enrollment decline define the new environmental reality to which LEAs 
must adjust. Accordingly, the attention of analysts and policymakers 
hfiVe focused on charting, plotting, and predicting external events, ^ 
leaving Internal bureaucratic Issues largely unexplored. But decline 
can mean that school districts must adapt the^r organization within the 
constraints of the district's existing physical plant, student popula- 
tion, staff abilities, personnel agreements, and bureaucratic patterns* 
The organizational adjustments can be expected to be particularly com- 
plex and difficult because they follow upon an unparalleled period of 
grovth in Ameri^c^ public education. 

District expansion was frequently accompanied by organizational 
growth in w|;iich new activities became part of the on-going school opera- 
tions; some of thesa activities constituted a new level of organizational 
functioning that was added on to the system in ratchet-like fashion. 
District officials and policymakers risk a possible long-term erosion 
of the quality of educational delivery by assuming they can simply sub- 
tract-out that which was added-on during expansion. LEAs are con- 
strained in what they can subtract-out and the costs of reversing deci- 
sions made during expansion may be hidden as well as high. In short, 
the bureaucratic essence of the decline problem — the historical thread 
that ties the demographic, political, and financial dimensions together — 
is that the process of contraction cannot be accomplished simply by 
reversing the process of expansion. 

For example, during the period of student expansion that charac- 
terized the 60' s, the education sector responded by producing more 
teachers, advancing administrators rapidly, and initiating massive 
building programs. Reduced enrollments require that the "supply" of 
teachers be adjusted (or that other institutional arrangements such as 
a lowering of the student-to-teacher ratio be made). Thus, one aspect 
of enrollment decline is an education sector issue of "supply and de- 
mand" adjustments — how much must the number of teacher college 
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graduates be reduced or district staff be pared down to be In accord 
with a smaller number of students? However, the problem Is more com- 
, plicated than familiar market calculations might suggest. Major diffi- 
culties arise because local Institutional constraints prevent an easy 
or rapid change In district personnel or personnal policy. Because 
district administrative positions, for example, may be reduced or held 
constant during contraction, career advancement becomes less likely 
than originally anticipated. Many vice prlnclpalshlps were created dur- 
ing expansion and were seen as a stepping stone to a prlnclpalshlp; 
this expectation was realistic In a growing system but cannot be real-- 
Ized during a *no growth* period. Nonetheless existing vice principals 
are part of the local system and they cannot be "demoted" without severe 
morale problems. Similarly, the tenure system and teacher unionization 
means that local districts cannot easily dismiss teachers, nor can they 
make assignments to balance more senior and often less vital staff. In 
short, existing organizational agreements limit how successfully "recfuc* 
tlon In forge" can mirror the original process of staff growth without 
disrupting the local system and Jeopordlzlng Its educational effectlve- 
ness . 

Another aspect of organizational growth that cannot easily be re- 
versed Is the development during the 60*s o£ such specialized Institu- 
tional^ structures as special program offices, curriculum services, media 
and resource centers, and compensatory education offices. These new In* 
stltutlonal arrangements typically replaced activities that previously 
had occurred at the school or central office level by .expanded and more 
effective services outside of the line organization. In light of the 
new services, schools and central office staff revised the nature and 
focus of their activities and areas of responsibility. If LEAs elim- 
inated or reduced specialized structures Us a consequence of decline, 
then schools ^nd central office staff would have to -assume tasks which 
they are .no longer organized to fulfill an4 could, not cp.rry out as 
effectively. For example, in some school districts, curriculum ser- 
vice units have replaced and expanded services previously performed 
by the elementary and secondary divisions; these operational divisibna 
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have changed their staff and procedures accordingly so that they do not 
have the capacity to provide equivalent resource services. The cost to 
a school district of eliminating the curriculum services division and 
reabsorbing its. activities within the operational divisions would be high: 
it would comprise a loss in effectiveness as well as efficiency.* 

In summary, it is neither feasible nor desirable for LEAs to at- 
tempt contraction by reversing or undoing decisions made during expan* 
slon* On the contrary » the main organizational component of the decline 
problem for many school districts is — or ought to be— -to Improve their 
performance in those areas of reform begun during expansion but never 
effectively realized. We believe that rather than undoing past organi- 
zational changes^ school districts need to learn to manage change better 
so as to optimize the delivery of educational services within their re- 
source constraints and environmental situation. 

2. Management of DecMnet Crisis^ or Opportunity 

Enrollment decline and contraction thus pose complex situational 
and organizational Issues for school districts. "Solutions" to these 
demographic, political, economic, and bureaucratic isjiues may imply 
fundamental changes in the way a district manages Itself— that is, in 
the way^a district organluec its Internal structures and processes and 
allocates its resources to adapt to changing environmental and insti- 
tutional conditions. Therefore, policy and research should confront 
the basic issue: are school districts willing to adopt significant 
changes in the Way they manage their affairs and do they have the cap- 
acity to manage these changes effectively? 

We assumj K^re that these specialized services do Indeed Improve 
the overall effectiveness or "productivity" of school districts. In 
fact, th^lr effectiveness has varied because their implementation has 
differed. Some school districts have implemented specialized structures 
in ways that greatly enhance delivery; others have not. Thus, the loss 
of specialized structures would affect districts differently. Nonethe- 
less^ even in districts whl^re specialization may not ha\a proved particu- 
larly advantageous, the elimination of such structures would have a high, 
"opportunity cost" because it would foreclose the future development of 
more effectively Implemented services. 
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Thl8 section presents two scenarios about how districts might re- ^ 
spond to enrollment decline. On the one hand, the way school districts 
typically managed change over* the. .last decade suggests a pessimistic 
view of prospects for the coming time of contraction. Despite the adop- 
tion of better demographic techniques or the passage of flexible state 
aid formulas or the availability of Information on how to avoid politi- 
cal disasters, enrollment decline might still precipitate crises in the 
delivery of educational services if districts continue their current or- 
ganizational patterns* On the other hand, the reality of contraction- 
tightened budgets, public skepticism, increasing fixed costs— ^ight 
force districts to face the hard choices they had previously been able 
to ignore. Consequently, instead of continuing the management patterns 
that developed during growth, districts might rethink their priorities, 

re-examine the way they allocate resources, and restructure their in- 

10 

temal organizational processes. In short, enrollment decline and the 
associated pressure toward retrenchment may either initiate crises that 
could erode educational delivery or present an opportunity for school 
districts to develop the capacity for effectively managing ch^e. 

In all likelihood,. school distriets will "muddle-through" decline 
and pragmatically dei^l with crises as they come along. In this sense, 
neither of our scenarios will fully materialize .for most districts. 
We admit to believing th <: school districts cannot simply muddle- through 
and expect the delivery of educational services to improve or even 
maintain its performance. For us, the crux of the policy problem — the 
J Justification for treating decline as an issue worthy of sustained re- 

. search— is to figure out how districts can use decline as an opportunity 
while avoiding severe crises. 

We consider this policy question --^essentially a management issue-^- 
co be the most fundamental as well *as the least studied aspect of the 
decline problem. By exploring the two scenarios crisis or opporcunitfy, 
this section hopes to uncover crucial dimensions of the management 
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dilemmas facing school districts. We will examine critical shortcom- 
ings In the way districts have typically managed Innovations and con- 
sider what might happen If they were to manage decline In the same way; 
we also will discuss organizational practices that could help district^ 
cope with decline and Improve their educational delivery. 

Whether an eff^ ti) deal with ded line Involves the Introduction 
of a new planning system, reassignment of personnel, closing of schools, 
or other solutions. It Is likely to Imply an alteration or change In 
existing bureaucratic patterns. It Is^ In short, a change effort and, 
In order to teach fruition. It must go through a complex organizational 

process that can be conceptualized as Involving three phases — moblll^a- 

' 11 
tlon. Implementation, and Institutionalization. The following dis- 
cussion Is organized around these phases. 



MOBILIZATION 

Regardless of the type of change effort used to respond to decline, 
the most Important step In Introducing change may be to mobilize sup-\ 
port from all levels of the school system. During the period of growth, 
school people often neglected the need to generate support from the 
staff and the community; consequently, many past Innovative efforts a 
lacked the commitment and dedication to overcome difficulties Inherent 
.in introducing change. 

Two organizational characteristics account for past failures to 
generate support for district change efforts. Firsts district offi- 
cials often made decisions in terms of short-run political or bureau- 
cratic concerns. For example, many districts obtained federal dollars 
opportunistically — just because money was available — rather thin securing 
these special project funds to deal with a well-defined delivery n^ed. 
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Though such pure opportunism may fulfill short-run political and bureau- 
cratic pressures, this approach to "change" had serious long-run costs; 
money and political capital were wasted, innovations were not taken 
seriously and, thus, change tffor^.s were symbolically implemented. 
More importantly, teachers and principals oft^n become cynical toward 
the initiabives and directives of central office officials. 

School district planning also has been deficient. In many dis- 
tricts, planning tended to be short-term and crisis-oriented. Or it 
tended to be "top-down" and to isolate the staff and the COTmunity from 
the planning process. lu either event, the management style and capa- 
city of school districts often failed to genc^rate support during the 
important phase of mobilizl&Ag to change. 

What problems ^an be anticipated *or school districts which ap- 
proach mobilizing for decline in this pclitically or bureaucratically 
oriented crisis style? They may react by adopting au avoidance strategy 
or, by an attempt to "sweep problems under the rug," which may have teen 

a rational strategy during axpansion.* However, a^'oidance might be a 
poor sttategy during decline, depending the magnitude of the* dis- 
trict's enrollment decrease. If the magnitude c>f a district's 



In the era of expansion, public pressures generally did not force 
districts to make tradeoffs. In fact, the way districts handled com- 
munity demands during this period tended to have Just the opposite ef- 
fect Ob district decisionmaking. School boards and district officials 
typically reacted to special Interest groups by creating small (oft^n 
symbolic) special projects that proliferated willy-nilly. This short- 
term strategy of mollification could be afforded by districts because 
of the slacV available during the period of expansion. But the long- 
term organizational cost of doing ^o was seldom considered: districts ^ 
too often lost the opportunity to develop their staff, to build a capa- 
city for managing change, and' to implement significant reform. 
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enrollment decline and financial Squeeze Is not too severe, these cri- 
sis strategies might enable the district to "weather the storm" without 
"rocking the boat;" If the decUne difficulties are severe, these 
strategies by themselves are unlikely to prevent eventual deterioration 
of the district's educational program due to the economic and organlza*- 
tlonal problems previously discussed (e.g,, an older and less vital 
teaching staff or a more narrow menu of special programs.) In either 
case, these responses allow the original but faulty process of mobiliza- 
tion to go unchanged. 

How might LEAs mobilize to respond to decline In ways that could 
have beneficial Iqng-tcrm consequences for school district operatlotis? 
First of all, districts would have to do comprehensive planning. Such 
planning would, of course. Imply Improved local forecasting techniques. 
But, as we suggested earlier, new demographic Information would have to 
be Integrated Intil^ enlightened district process of decisionmaking. 
In particular, a key aspect of mobilization should be to conduct plan- 
ning so as to generate broad-based support for the district's efforts to 
change Its priorities and its allocation of resources. Support Is re- 
quired from all elements that comprise the local educational system^ — ' 
the community, the local and stat^ governments, and the staff. 

Though there Is no assured way to gain community support. It seems 
clear that the, old management style of "closing" the system off from 
the community—and often from the Board — does not build the reservoir 
of trust and confidence necessary to Implement hard choices. Greater 
and genuine community participation Is ne)eded not only at or after a 
decision but during the planning process. Moreover, depending on local 
conditions, school outreach activities (e.g., senior citizen programs) 
may provide both short-run benefits that mitigate the costs of decline 
(e.g., using surplus space and bringing In new revenues) and the long- 
term opportunity to open the boundaries of the syeftem. 
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.To gain support from state and local govemioents, school districts 
might have to become more actively engaged In lobbying of a positive, 
%ot simply defensive form. During growth, districts came to expect gov- 
ernmental financial "relief" as their rl^tful due. This belief may 
have contributed to a reactive and dependent posture. In California, 
for example, many school district officials effectively were left with- 
out a viable operating strategy when the Brown administration failed to 
come through on schedule with an expected Increase in state aid. Few 
districts had developetl alternative policies, or initiatives ^ maintain 
district services in the event that the state did not "ball them out" 
as usual. Districts need to change this style if they are to compete 
with the other powerful forces dvaracterizing contraction (e.g., local 
property tax revolts and the emergence of strong and "anti-administra- 
tion" teacher organizations). Vfoxe extensive regional and national co- 
operation among school districts and more active Involvement in state 
legislation would be appropriate. 

Generating support from within the organization for reassignment 
of personnel or reallocation of the traditional distribution of resour- 
ces may prove the most difficult aspect of decline, particularly for 
districts accustomed to a top-down style o^nanagement. The -literature 
strongly suggests that resistance to diange can be reduced if the staff 
participates in the planning process. The generation of broad^based 
support as part of district planning processes requites more than a 
change in district point of view concerning conminlty and staff involve- 
ment in district affairs: it also requires ^the development of structures 
that, facilitate the participation and input of both bjiilding-level staff 
and community. One of the. most effective arrangements we have seen is 
a Council/Conference structure that cuts across the district's divisional 
lines of authority and consists of regular and frequent working meet- 
ings of staff andxCOfflDunity. Representatives of teachers, administra- 

NO 

tors and parents meet^ln their separate conference groups. These groups 
also send delegates to the district Instructional Council, the district's 
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official policymaking body which Is designed to provide a forum In which 

all of these Interests can be healrd. Such participatory structures can function 

not only to secure broad-based Input but can also serve to promote "cross 

pollination" between grottps and special Interests. In the district. As 

a result, participatory structures can^ enable a district to move from 

a oangement style that Is characterized by ''conflict avoidance" to one 

that serves the longer-term Interest of "consensus building." 

lemen ta tlon 

The typical school: dlscrlct experienced considerable difficulty In 
Implementing Innovative efforts during the era of reform. A major 
source^ of these difficulties can be traced back to Itief fective ^blll- 
zatlon that did not generate adequate Ini^tltutlonal support. For ex- 
ample, where teacher comnltment and principal support did not exist, 
change efforts often broke down when conflict or unforeseen events arose. 
Or« change efforts were Implemented In ways that left the staff and 
school organization unchanged. The Ineffective management of special- 
ists also contributed to poor liq> lamentation. For example, specialized 
structures and services of LEAs often did not promote project "learn- , 
Ing". Evaluations, which became popularized and often mandated during 
the period of expansion, were iisually summatlve In nature (thus satis- 
fying bureaucratic or political concerns); they generally failed to 
play a formative role In the adaptation of a change effort to its local 
setting. Similarly, specialized support persc^'nf'.l typically did not 
provide guidance and assistance during implement .ion because they 
were not routinely involved in school operations and regularly apprised 
of school problems and needs. 



Effective implementation requires, in our view, a process of mu- 
tual adaptation between change efforts and the institutional setting. 
See Berman and McLaughlin, Federal Programa Supporting Educational Change , 
The Rand Corporation, R-1589/IV, 1975. 
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What Implications does this past record have for the coming period 
of contraction? The creative use of "surplus" space, reassignment of 
personnel. Increased emphasis on In-servlce activities, revision of 
budfitlng procedures and similar fundamental changes are likely to run 
Into Implementation difficulties. If LEAs were to continue to Heal with 
these difficulties as they did In the past, results similar to those 
sketched above are likely to occur — that la, even the most promising 
"solutions" to enrollment decline may be Implemented In a symbolic 
fashion cr may break down during the first few years and then be aban- 
doned. Moreover, If extensive budget cuts and reass^ gnments were to be 
Imp^lemented Ineffectively, the educational program might be seriously 
eroded because the wide margin of error available during growth no 
longer exists. 

In contrast to this worst case scenario, school districts might 
use decline as an opportunity to develop the 41strlct*s capacity to Im- 
plement change. One promising way to deal with reassignment of person- 
nel Is staff development activities, particularly In-servlce training. 
Reassigned, tenured teachers who concentrated on reading, for example, 
might require Inservlce training to smooth the transition to teaching 
the whdle curriculum In lower grades. The "need" to institute such 
training to alleviate decline also presents an opportunity for LEAs tc 
develop an on-going staff developnent program that mlgiht enhance the 
staff ^8 ability to Implement change on a continuous ba^ls. In other 
words, staff development efforts might replace "Innovatlveness" as a 
means for "stirring up" and revitalizing the educatl<mal system during 
contraction. 

A second area requiring Improved management Involves .more effi- 
cient use of specialized structures during lmplement#r.lon. The period 
of growth seems to have exacerbated a general district problem of a 
lack of Integration and common purpose between the central office and 
the schools and Indeed among schools themselves. Attempts (o Implement 
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Inaovatlons often foundered on*-8nd endea up relnf orclag**thl8 district \ 
fragmentation. Moreover, specialists and middle management staff who 
ough^ to have functioned to provide Integration for the system (e.g., 
In the form of conoiunicatlon channels, monitoring* and assistance for 

change efforts) typically did not fulfill this purpose. This Inadequate 

' 

management caused school people little political difficulty during 
growth because they could always "experiment" with some new centralization 
or decentralization, scheme. However, In a period of limited resources, 
districts cannot afford the luxury of only marginally effective adminls- 
^trators and specialists. On the contrary, improvement of administrative 
practices^ and the consequent reduction of duplication of service or 
function, may be a key to realizing the sane or even higher levels of 
delivery effectiveness with fewer resources • 

Institutionalization ^ 

During /the period of growth, the typical school district did not 
seem to^pay sufficient attention to institutionalizing change efforts*- 
i.e., to making them a routine part of the district's procedures rather 
than a temporary or peripheral add*on. This inadequate -attention to In- 
stitutionalization accounts for the often noted tendency of even "suc- 
cessful" change to disappear after several years. 

For example, it was unusual for districts to plan for the continua- 
tion of a special project after the end of federal funding. Federal 
funds were considered as soft money rather than start-up funds and spe- 
cial projects were simply "added-on" to the core program without plan* 
ning for their long-term integration into the' district's operations. Yet 
these projects were not "free goods." They not only implied hidden £.d- 
mlnistrative costs but also established institutional expectations that 
one or another change effort would replace the "used uj^ ones. Dis- 
tricts often seemed to feel they did not need to make sulch initial provl- 
sic .IS for continuation for they could, in the period of expansion, alvays 
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count on getting more funds to try something new rather than concentrat- 
ing on making the existing change effort work. 

The apparent belief In ^dless growth that was 'reflected in special 
project decisions also pervaded most district allocation decisions. For 
example, during the period of expanslont budget decisions were typically 
made in an incremental and disjointed fashion. Thus, general Increases 
in district revenues were often added-on to the budget in the form of 
across-the-*board percentage increases to all district divisions. Dis- 
trlcts did not institutionalize procedures for making allocation trade- 
offs because they generally thought — correctly in the growth period — 
that ttie district budget pie would expand enough to keep the slices the 
same. 

When faced with a relatively decreasing or "no growth" budget, how 
might districts respond? Once again budget cuts made necessary by de- 
clining enrollment can be handled as either a crisis or an opportunity. 
If dlsCrlcts were to view their budgetary situation as they did. in the 
past and continue to make budgetary decisioos in the same wayt then 
one would expect such consequences as a general retrenchment and a pre- 
cipitous curt iLilaent of "costly" programs. Horeovert because "costly" 
is typically defined by political considerationat programs oriented 
toward upgrading the overall quality of educational delivery would be 
likely to succumb to pressures from special interests. 

But the need to cut the budget also presents an opportunity to in- 
stitutionalise a revised budgetary process as a means of reassessing 
district priorities on a routine basis. Most districts do not organise 
and collect cost information in ways that give district officials and 
board members a sense of the tradeoffs among different Instructional 
programs or between instruction and business (or other) operations. 
Cost-benefit models do exist for the management of firms that have been 
applied successfully in several school systems. However » their t:se in 
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e4ucatlonal settings runs two risks. First, there Is the danger of the 
technological assonptlon that such- systemp as PPPS could be automatic- 
ally Installed without being adapted to and integrated with the bureaur 
cratic and political patterns that constitute the. Inatitutional reality 
of achool districts. Clearly a change In the budget ^ocess that would 
allow tradeoffs requires significant changes in organizational patterns. 

Secondly, it could wrongly be assumed that a laore rationalized 
budget process could avoid the value choices and conflicts inherent to 
public school systems. On the contrary, an objective of new budgetary 
procedures might be to expose hard. choices — i.e.,'^to reveal how much is 
being "sacrificed" in one area' to meet needs or demands in linother area. 
To deal with the increased potential conflict heightened by exposing 
hard choices, the entire process should aim to generate support by in- 
stitutionalizing broad-based partlcipatica. 

The "f iefdom" quality of school district management is nowhere more 
apparent than in the budgetary process. Typically, the district budget 
is prepared by the. district business manager in collaborating with the 
superintendent, and then put in final form by. the school board. Other 
district perstanelr-i{ave input to this essentially closed process only 
by means of their division budget ^e^comaendations'. Tho^e recommenda- 
tions typically inflate division needs and "hide" controversial items. 
This form of budget preparation provides no forum for an informed dis- 
cussion of trade-offs*-- iEor example, what is more in^ortant to the dis- 
trict as a whole—an elementary" music program or a secondary drug educa- 
tion project? Ohe district we have visited has successfully dealt with 
this counterproductive coiq>artme;italizat;Lon of the budget process by 
opening up deliberation on priorities aAd needs to a system-wide pa^kd- 
cipatory structure and the decision on .district allocation to all. members 
of the superintendent's cabinet. It appears that this open process has 
finally led central office administrators to evaluate the needs of 
their institutional unit in terms of the educational needs and objec- 
tives af the district as a whole. A budgetary process such as this which 
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opens the area of deliberation and decisionmaking by no means does 
away with conflict. But it minimizes covert (and often divisive) 
Intra-organlzatlonal competltior md allows Informed debate to focus 
on broader district plans and goals. 

o 

rT ******** ^ 

In sunmary, the ."solution" to enrollment decline ultimate^ .rests 
with local school districts. They might react to the demographic, 
political, economic and bureaucratic problems associated with decline 
In much the same way a9 they reacted to growth; If sc, a continuing 
struggle to simply "stay In place" or an erosiotr of educational delivery 
seems likely. Instead, LEAs might make the opportunity to attempt to 
Improve their operations and management practices. Assuming that re- 
search can ldeotlf> practices that ought to be changed, the capacity 
and willingness of districts to mobilize, Implement, and institution- 
alize th^se changes should be considered a crlticaj issue for research 
and policy. 

. 3. Toward a Rcbearch Agenda- 

The preceding discussions of the environmental and organizational 
constituents of enrollment decline and the issues associated with the 
capacity of school districta for managing change form a background for 
developing a r search agenda on declining enrollments. We believe the 
central thrust of a research agenda on enrollment decline should be to 
analyze the following question: How can local school districts use the 
adversity of enrollment decline and contraction as an oppoicunity to io- 
pzt)ve educational delivery while avoidiu^ shortrun crises? 

This essay^ has argued' in effect that answering the above research 
question requires a systematic understanding of the mknageiaent of school 
district operations. More specifically, we believe the basic research 
co'^Tponent of the research agenda should aiu to . _ ^ 

o Identify areas of school district management capacity and 

■ 'J . 
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style that should and can be changed 
o determine strategies that dlstiTlcts might use to libplement 
these changes 

o reconsend state and federal policies that might assist school 
districts In changing themselves (and also recommend federal 
policies that ml^it assist state educational agencies to adopt 
appropriate pollclef and practices toward the local decline 
problem) 

The applied researgjK'^amponent of the agenda ought to consist of 
a series of complemmtary empirical studies. Based on our earlier dls- 
cusslon of ti^^^^^tflte ^native ways districts' might manage decline (as 
crisis or an^Wportunity) » the areas sketched below represent candidates 
for applied studies. We selected these candidates because (a) they rep- 
resent Issuee ^that wf At districts facing decline will have to make deci- 
sions about for better or for worse* (b) they seem to be amenable to 
short- run analyses » and (c) they both reflect the basic problem of iiianag- 
Ing change and must be addressed by any district attempting, to 
strengthen Its capacity to manage cliange. 
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^. District Use of Comprehensive Planning for Decline 

Comprehensive planning connotes an approach to district management 
and declslpnmaklng that takes a long-term and "system" perspective as 
opposed to the more Innedlate and short range view of "crisis management." 
Development of an operational and vell-artlculated model of conq)rehenslve 
planning that could guide district behavior and activities I9 a long- 
range research objective. Nonetheless, there are a number of compoi nts 
of comprehensive planning that are Immediately relevant to districts fac- 
ing a decline In student enrollment and about which applied studies could 
provide timely Information, 
o Facilities Planning 

Districts usually employ a straightforward cost/benefit calculus 
In determining which building sites to maintain, which to close 
temporarily and which to sell. It has become apparent, however, 
that the "costs" to be considered In facilities planning extend 
beyond dollars and cents. Specifically, serious environmental 
or neighborhood Impact Issues have begun to oe Identified for 
the closing of school sites. Yet these considerations remain 
relatively unmapped and uaartlculated. Applied studies might aim 
to develop techniques for local school districts to generate 
systematic Information on the nature and long-term significance 
of environmental or neighborhood components of facilities plan- 
ning — effects on property values, crime rate, local support for 
schools » migration patterns and so on. 
o Coordination of Municipal and School strict Planning 

The relative isolation of school district governance and plan- 
ning from the aetlvities and planning of their municipalities 
has resulted fn'^e duplication or mismatch of services, deci- 
sions and facilities in a number of areas — e.g., recreation, 
^ healtli care, transportation, continuing education, bi-cultural 
services, rezoning decisions, road- Improvement pi jrams, and so 
on. Though the wasteful and inefficient management practices 
that resulted from the partitioning of community services and the 
Isolation of school district administration could be tolerated 
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during a period of growth, perpetuation of these governance and 
decisionmaking patterns unnecessarily llvtilts the response of both 
the district and the municipality J^o the pressures of a budget 
^ squeeze. Applied studies mlghw analyze possible schemes or pro- 
cesses of cooperation and coordination that could minimize these 
inefficiencies and suggest how districts and municipalities 
could work together in their mutual best interest, 
o Forms of Regional Cooperation 

Declining enrollments have forced or may^force districts to 
severely reduce or eliminate suppport services (such as curricu- 
lum resource personnel, aides ^ teacher centers) and curriculum 
services (such as library facilltiest field trips^ enrichment 
activities, alternative programs) that were important to the 
quality of a district's educational program. Inter-district or 
regional cooperation in securing and providing such services pre- 
sents clear economies of scale. Howevert past efforts to struc- 
ture and deliver such consolidated and coordinated servjtces — 
though early Title III PACE centers or through district consortia, 
for example-^have not been consistently successful either in 
securing aj>proprlate district participation or offering %fhat 
districts as useful and relevant services. Past experience 
suggests tliat there is much to be learned about the Incentives, 
structures and processes necessary to the effective functioning 
and utilization of regional or cooperative efforts. 

b^^ I nstltutlonallziing New Budgetary Procaedures 

In order to majke tradeoffs within and across different line opera- 
tions, some school jiistrlcts have experimented with budgeting procedures 
derived from business operatlone. The first task of policy- research 
would be to identify "effective" budgeting procedures. However, research 
and policy should deal with two related Issues. First, the Im^ementa- 
tlon and institutionalization of these management practices canybif expec- 
ted to be difficult. What strategies can school officials use to make 
sure these practices work? Secondly, budgetiti procedures that in fact 
allow the 'cost" of various options to be weighed are bound to produce 
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unanticipated effects on a wide range of school district operations. 
Wliat Impacts would these budgeting procedures have on bureaucratic pat* 
terns, educational delivery, and community relations? 

* c. Training for Administrators and Teachers 
o Staff Development (In-Service) 

Staff development needs can be expected to become more acute 
and more significant as enrollment decline greatly reduces the 
nunber o^ "new hires" In ^ school system and creates the need 
to restructure the functions and career paths of remaining 
staff. Unfortunately, administrators and teachers alike believe 
that staff development or In-servlce efforts have generally been 
Ineffective; therefore staff development Is often viewed by dis- 
tricts as an ancillary activity that Is a likely candidate for 
reduction as declining enrolliaents force budget cuts. Though 
staff development strategies such a^ one-shdt use of outside 
consultants or mandated after-school sessions tojLntroduce new 
technologies are widely seen as Inadequate ^ there Is presently 
little guidance as to lAore effective techniques or alternative 
models » Research Is needed (a) to determine approaches to staff 
development that can foster growth and learning, (b) to Identify 
school district policies and procedures that can provl<!Ie incen- 
tives for significant s^ff 'involvement in in-service activities, 
and (c) to identify LEA pl^actices that would furnish opportuni- 
ties for more relevaht coordination between staff development^ 
activities and classroom practices, 
o Pre-Servlce Training 

Just^^ there is general agreement that most in-service or staff 
development activities currently available are inappropriate In 
both format' and stibstance, so is there growing consensus that the 
pre-service training offered by schools of education does not 
adequately prepare teachers or administrators for the reality and 
demands of their Jobs. What should a revised school of education 
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curriculum look like? An Imp^^rtant source of data here would ^ 
be practitioners themselves* Many superintendents contend that 
traditional training In "educa*-lonal administration" Is out of 
date; they would like to see courses that would help them func- 
tion more effectively In the poll^ilcal and bureaucratic reali- 
ties of today's school systeiifi. For example, schocl superin- 
tendents often coutplain that the required course work In person- 
nel, budgeting and the like Is not relevant to the Jobs of most 
superintendents today — personnel directors and budget director^ 
handle these responsibilities. In addition to surveying practi- 
tioner preferences, U.S. notions of restructuring pre-servlce 
education ml^t profitably be Informed by the experience of teacher 
training Institutes In other Western countries such as England 
and Noxway. 

o Balance Between In-Service and Pre-Servlce Training 

A related and more basic Inquiry In the area of staff develop- 
ment has to do with the preferred balance between pre-servlce 
and In-service efforts. Hany states — California, for example — 
focus almost exclusively on the support and oversight of pre- 
servlce efforts. Yet experience with efforts to Introduce Inno- 
vations in local schools suggests that district staff cannot know 
what it is they need to know until they need to know it. Fur- 
thermore, research on teaching Indicates that the developmental 
needs of a first yesr teacher are very different from those of a 
third year teacher. A teacher with five or more years of experi- 
ence has yet different skill and pedagogical needs. This research 
on the sequencing and substance of staff needs implies that in- 
service training comprises the more fruitful focus for staff 
development efforts. More research is needed to suggest what 
the optimal mix and sequencing of prcfessional development acti- 
vities should be. 
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d. Participatory Structures 

Though Issues of community Involvement and Increased staff parti- 
cipation In district decisionmaking received attention during the decade 
of expansion, these concerns generally were not pursued vigorously either 
by staff or community (except perhaps In the relatively Isolated cases 
of Model Cities programs or the parent advisory structures mandated by 
ESEA Title I) . Since there was generally "enough to go around" during 
the period of growth, staff and community participatory s|||irflctures often 
were not perceived by the Intended be|ie f Iclarles as critical to achieving 
their special Interests. Thus It Is not surprising that most demands for 
Increased participation resulted In pro forma and desultory arrangements 
that were typically viewed by district officials as a necessary ritual 
and by participants as Ineffective. 

> A much higher premium should be placed on the establishment and ef- 
fective operation of participatory structures during a period of declin- 
ing enrollments. A growing number 6f practitioner case studies point to 
the serious (and often unexpected) political and bureaucratic problems 
that result when these decisions about district response to enrollment 
decline are made behind the closed doors of Che superintendent *s cabinet 
or In executive sessions of the school board. 

What kinds of structural arrangements can si^Jyort meaningful parti- 
cipation of staff and community In district decisionmaking? To what ex- 
tent does Increased participation mean shared power? What kinds of 
authority should be delegated?^ What kinds of feedback systems are neces- 
sary to Insure the healthy functioning of participatory structures? Who 
should participate? Hew should participants be selected? Answers to 
these and other questions about the Integration of ^participatory struc- 
tures into standard district operating procedures can probably only be 
answered by a field based analysis of operations In the relatively few 
districts that have succeeded in establishing Jth^e structures during a 
period of growth. 

e. Collective Bargaining 

Though state and federal governments cannot directly Influence the 
direction and substance of collective bargaining by teachers » efforts by 
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these outside agencies to Influence local practice and behavior will be 
slgnlflcantxy affected by 'the bargaining activities of teachers' organi- 
zations. Specifically, the flexibility of. local school systems In de- 
termining new staffing patterns and responsibilities In response to de- 
clining enrollments and shrinking budgets will be greatly reduced by 
the negotiated agreements with the teaching staff. State and federal 
policies seeking to assist and siq>port efforts to Improve local practi- 
ces require a realistic assessment of the staffing options available at 
the local level. 

f . State Financing Formulas 

A consistent complaint by local districts Is that state financing 
formulas are neither sufficiently flexible nor realistic. The variety 
of state formulas currently in use present what Is In effect a natural 
experiment for policy analysis. Systematic examination of existing state 
practices and their Impact on local school districts would be useful to 
state policymakers as they rethink their own formulas. There Is, In 
addition,^ a question as to whether the existing alternative state aid 
formulas take Into account all of the Independent variables that Impact 
on local practices during a period of declining enrollments. Assessment 
and revision of state aide formulas ^ then, would benefit from a closer 
look at t)e combinations and permutations of factors that influence 
school dlstricjt ^nanagement during a period of decline. In addition to 
such a field-based analysis, consideration of state aid formulas should 
also Include a review of state education legislation and a determination 
of the ways in which these state laws constrain local choices and deci- 
sions. 

' / ^ - 

s 

g. State and Federal Roles in Local Institution Building- 

A period of declining enrollments can forecast, as the previous > 
section argued, either a "crisis" in which the quality of educational 
( services can be expected to erode, or an "opportunity" in which school 
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districts can reassess their iLViagement and strengthen the overall capa- 
city of their institution to deal with decline — or growlh. Though it 
is clear that most districts lack the capacity to manage chaage~to 
adapt effectively to their changing environment — it is not clear how 
state or federal governments could best assist local districts t9 build 
their institutional capacity. Up to now, these government agencies have 
tended to focus on narrow and discrete aspects of school reform (such 
as curriculum) rather on the more fundamental j>roblem of institutional 
capacity. Furthermore, assistance to local districts has typically 
been defined in terms of change products rather than in terms of the 
change process. 

There does not 6xist much experience, then, that can help define a 
useful and appropriate state or federal role in supporting local institu- 
tion building efforts. This difficult issue is further complicated by 
ninSnal traditions of federalism and pluralism that explicitly or im- 
plicitly constrain state or federal involvement in local school affairs. 
Nonetheless, there do appear to be legitimate an4 fruitful areas ^of 
state and federal concern — the categorical funding of staff development 
programs, for example* Furthermore, it appears that few school dis- 
tricts have the resources to accomplish the task of institution building 
by themselves. The role of state and federal govemmehts in local insti- 
tution building, then, appears to be a critical research area that re- 
quires both a "macro" analysis of the c^onstralnts and possibilities of 
action at the state and federal levels, as well as analysis of the 
"inicro" reality — that is. Information about local needs and about how 
local districts can best make the transitions necessary to the effective 
management of change* 

In summaty, the research agenda ought to comprise a mix of applied 
studies and basic research. The above list suggests a number of applied 
studies that could provide information for timely and focused assistance 
to school districts struggling with the specific problems generated by 
declining enrollments and the general problem of strengthening local 
capacity to manage change. However, it is important that these applied 
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Studies be undertaken In conjunction with basic research on school dis- 
trict behavior. The applied studies are limited Inquiries and can fur- 
nish only partial answers to the problem of school district management. 
Basic research Is needed to provide a theoretical perspective so that ap- 
plied studies can stay on track and be cuimilated. Furthermore, basic re- 
search can help establish parameters, particularly pertaining to the In- 
stitutional context, that need to be adjusted If applied recomnendatxona 
based on one set of cases are to be used In other settings. ^ 
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Andrews, Richard L., The Environmental Impact of School Closures , Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, 1974. 

Based on a telephone survey of officials Involved In facilities^ 
pladlikng In those school districts originally sampled by Sargent and 
Handy (see belov)v^Y^l8 study attempts to determine: what criteria are 
used In school closure decisions, the methods for determining optimum 
School size, cost savings resulting front school closures, the dlsposl- 
/tlon of closed school buildings, and the Impact of elementary school 
(closures on surrounding neighborhoods. Although the data are quite sim- 
mary, several conclusions merit further Investigation In a more detailed 
analysis* These Include: 1) relatively few school districts used non- 
school relajted criteria, such as Impact on neighborhoods, prO|;orty 
values, or outmlgratlon of young faml).les In deciding which schools to 
cl^ose; 2) In those districts where the actt^al cost savings had beca 
calculated, fewer dollars were saved than. had been expected; and 3) 
closed iS'chools affected the viability of the neighborhoods la which 
they were located— property values declined ^ crime Increased, and sup- 
port for public education diminished In these areas* 

Arveson, Raymond G., Implications of Decreasing Student Enrollments, 
paper presented at the American Association of School Administra- 
tors Annual Convention, Atlantic City, February 22-26, 1974. 

As superintendent of the Hayward, California Unified School Dis- 
trict, Arveson has had to oversee the closure of four schools because 
of decreased enrollment. In this paper, he suggests how such closures, 
along with t}ie accompanying reduction in staff, can best be implemented 
so as to avoid adverse reaction from the community* 
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Bouldlng, Kenneth E., "Ihe Management of Decline,** Change , Vol. 7, No. 
5, June 1975, pp. 8-9. (Excerpted from a speech to the Regents Con- 
vocation of the University of the State of New York, Albany^ Septem** 
ber 20, 1974). 

8 

Bouldlng predicts that education Is likely to be the first major 
sector of the economy to suffer a decline and the management of this de- 
cline may well set the tone for the management of a general slowdown In 
other aspects of social life. He points out that most of the United 
States' experience up to now has been with growth and Americans are, ^ 
therefore, ill-equipped for^bie management of decline. Consequently, _ 
Bouldlng believes that one of education's first priorities should be 
development of a new generation of academic administrators who are 
skilled in adjusting to decline. However, before tlfls can be done, much 
more needs to be known about the actual process of decline. Bouldlng 
suggests a study of 'declining sectors of, the past, such as agriculture 
and the^ railroads, as one of the ways to understand better the process 
of decline. 

Brunettl, Frank, ''Enrollment Decline: Major Issues for 1975," CEFP Jgur- 
nal. Vol. 12, No. 4, July-August 1974, pp. 10-12* ^ 

This article summarises the demographic^ enrollment, and language 
indicators which can be used by school districts In pr^ecting the mag- 
nitude of forthcoming enrol ""nent declines.^ Although the elements of a 
comprehensive planning process needed to cope with enrol^ient decline 
are also outlined, they are presented in t rather summary fashion %rlth 
no detailed explanation or discussion. 

Campbell, Alan K., The Politics and Economics of the Future Financing 
of Public Education , paper presented at the Institute for Chief 
Stat^ School Offices, Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 1974* 

The author discusses a number, of reasons wf>y there is proportion- 
ately less money available for public education today that there was 
Q to^the 1950s and 1960s, and why the political strength of public 
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education Is decreasing. ' Anond the asona he cltea are: 1) due to a 
.shift in the population, other groups sudi as the elderly' are demiu^dlng 
are detundlng j clal' services vhljch compete direct!^ with eciucaticu for 
resources; Z^poblic opinion pools since 1969 show a decline in support 
for public ejducation aaong its traditionally strongest supi^orters those 
of high educaltion and so ioeconomic status; ^d 3) school enrollment de- 
cline coincides with public discussion on research showing little x^la- 
£ionship'bet%iteif^ spending for education and student adiieveiftent. 

Caxipi^ Foundation f<m the Advancement of Teaching, More Than Survival: 
Prospects-. for Education in a Period of Uncertainty , Jossey-pBass, San 
^Pranciscb, 1975. 

Thfs book^is a suonary of ' sone forthcoming studies commissioned by 
the Carnegie Council co the decline in grqwth of hi^er education. En- 
'rollment grwth ln higher, education, vbich more than doid)led in the 1960s 
is now slowing 4own and is likely to reach a sern ^ owth rate within a 
decade.* Cne of the studies, baoed on a survey of more than 1,200 college 
presidents, was designed to find out how various types uf institutions 
are responding to decline in enrollment. Tany colleges and universities 
reported a change In their student- faculty ratio ^ in the quality and var- 
iety of programs offered, and In, the types of students being admitted. 
Perhaps one of the most important findings was that declining rates of 
enrollscnt have caused authority to shift from lower to higher levels 
(e.g., from ^cadamLc departments to campus administration and f rom caafius 
to system board) and most college pzesldentc expecj^ that between now , 
and 1980, authority will continue to shixt in the same d^ji4fCtion« 
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Cronln, Joseph M., "The Decline of the School as an American Priority," 
National Elementary Principal . Vol. 53, No. 4, May-June 1974, pp. 
' " 39-42. 

f 

^ ^ at' Icle Is an exhortation tfo principals to be creatlv In cop- 

, Ing not just with the effects of- declining enrollments, bu.t also with 
other societal trends such as the extebslve use of educational tele- 
vision as an Instructional aid fdr pre-achoolers and jiemands for an end 
to jpr modification of compulsory schooli .; aws. Tl^e author calls for 
a leadership style with the capabllltles-'l' do more than merely admln- 
Istec a school—one which can develop educational programs that combine 
scl^l, community life experience, and the use of- the itteTlla. 
♦ 

Davis, Russell G. and Lewis, Gary M., The Demograpfilc Background to 
C hanHug Enrollments and School Needs , ^ paper prepared for the 
, . Center for che Study of Public fallcy and funded by^the National 

Institute o^ Education, February 1976, 

Included In this paper are enrollment projections through 1^90 
for K-po&rtsecondary eclpcatlon as well as a discussion of^the geographic 
J and racial distribution of the school-^^e population during^tMs time 
period. Except for the K-B grades, enrollment will steadily decline. 
In K-8, however, enrollment ylH decrease until 1982 and tfen rise, 
but w^l.T / ot reach the enrollment peak of 1969. Central cities will 
lose enrollment at a faster rat^ than the national averagej and at the 
same time will experience an Increasing concentration of non-white stu-^^ 
dents. • \ 

The authors list several social and economic trends which .coincide 
with enrollment decline and which can affect educational programs. For ' 
example, slowing economic growth may bring demands for^job-relatec^ ^ 
training rathur.than the expansion of general schooling had th^ increared, 
participation of wof a in the work force^ill have implications ' 
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for both the kind of schooling children receive and when they receive 
it. ' • 

Decekber, Ervln, "The Shrinking Schools," California School Boards, 
Vol. 34. No. 2, February 1975, pp. 28-30, 32-33. 

The author outlines the scope of enrollment decline In California 
and then argues for a change in those laws which constrain local school 
districts In their efforts to cope with decline. These lavs Include 
ones governing the bases for ADA and revenue limits, the dismissal of 
surplus teachers, and the use of teachers In areas other than the one 
In which they are creuc^ntlaled. 

Erlckson, Kal L., "Some Suggestions t6 Soften a Somber Economic Plctare 
for Teachers," Phi Delta Kappan , Vol. 56, No. 7, March 1975, p.473._ 

This article represents the viewpoint of the NEA in Its suggestions 
for dealing with the * irrent surplus of teachers. It advocates the ex- 
tension of public education down to the pre-klndergarten level, smaller 
class size, and greater ac^nLnistratlve efficiency through consolidation 
of school districts. Teachers are encouraged to achieve these goals 
through Increased collective bargaining and poll::ical activity. 

Fields, Edward E., "An Urban District Dilemma: Dwindling Enrollments, 
Growing Problems, Crisis, Conflict," paper presented at the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators convention, Dallas, 
Texas, February 21-24, 1975. ^ 

This narrative by the Associate Superintendent of the Kansas City, 
Missouri school system Illustrates the problems of district decline 
as they impact on urban areas. Out-mlgration from the central city by 
white families has meant that not only has the school population de- 
creased, but also that it has become increasingly minority in its racial 
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racial composition. Operating costs have Increased, yet tax levies have 
become more difficult to pass. Another, often-neglected, aspect of 
school decline In urban areas Is present In Kansas City. Urban renewal ^ 
and freeway construction have greatly accelerated enrollment reductions 
and severely affected school district policy. Consequently, there. Is a 
need to Interface city (municipal) and school district planning and 
decisionmaking functions. ^ 

Freeman, John and Hannan, Michael "Growth and decline Processes In 
Organizations^*' American Sociological Review , Vol. 40, April 1975, 
pp. 215-228. 

Using changes In the sizes of personnel categories In 805 California 
school districts as a data base, this article formulates and tests a 
model which distinguishes the effects of oxgani£atlonal growth and de- 
cline as they relate to various coiq>on£rt'! of an organization. The 
authors found, using a set of regression eqv^atlnns to analyze the data, 
that growing and declining organizations will be similar In the rela- 
tionship between the size of the direct (or production) '".ontpanent and 
the demand for organizational products or services. However, growing 
and declining organizations will differ in the relationship of sizes 
of the supportive (administrative and support services) coiq>onent size 
to direct component size and to demand. In terms of public education, 
this' means that In a tlnfi of decline, the proportionate decrease In the 
size of the teaching force (direct component) will not be matched by a 
sliq^r loss In tb. number of administrators and support staff. Unfor- 
tunately, there ate a limited number of time-points included in 'this ^ 
analysis, but it does go beyond most of the empirical literature in this 
area which is based solely on cross-sectional analysis. 

Goettel, Robert J. and Firestine, Robert E., "Declining Enrollments 
and State Aid: Another Equity and Efflcien , Problem," Journal 
of Education Finance , Vol. I, Fall 19/5, pp. 205-215. 
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This article focuses on the fiscal Implications of school enroll- 
went decline and on the role of the states In assisting local school 
districts to cope with the problem. The authors point out that enroll- 
ment declines seem to be iiK>st severe In those districts already seriously 
affected by fiscal pressure and community problems, and that It Is also 
these same districts which will experience the greatest Increase In the 
proportion of pupils requiring high cost services. The authors propose 
several ways that state aid can b« allocated based on both the degree 
and longevity of decline. 

Hlckrod, G. Alan, Thomas Wel-chl Yang, Ramesh Chandharl, Ben C. Hubbard, 
Enrollment Change and Educational Personnel Change In the K-12 
Schools of Illinois . A supplement to the Report of the Illinois 
Task Force on Declining Enrollments, Illinois Office of Education, 
March 1976. Research Report 3-HYCH — 76, Center for the Study of 
Educational Finance, Department of Educational Administration, 
Illinois State University, Normal, Illinois. 

a 

Using data from a majority of school districts In Illinois (though 
excluding Chicago), this study analyzes enrollment changes from 1970/ 
71 to 1974/75 and staff changes for the period 1969/70 to 1974/75. The 
researchers found that the factor most likely to distinguish districts 
%d.th declining as opposed to rising enrollments was family income. The 
greater the percentage of families with incomes over $15,000, the 
greater the likelihood that a school district showed an increase in en- 
rollment during this period. On the other hand, districts with declin- 
, ing enrollments were also those with increased percentages of Title I 
eligibles. It was also found that higher average teacher salaries, en- 
roller nt decline, and staff reductions' were greater in urban districts 
in Illinois than in suburban areas. In addition, it was found that ad- 
ministrators and support staff have not been decreased proportionately as 
pupil enrollments have decreased, and m the size of the classroom 
teaching force has been decreased. 
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The authors mdke a number of recommendations to modify Illinois* 
present grant-^ln-ald system so as to help those districts most affected 
by enrollnent decline. For example, they recommend a change In Title 
I weighting as a response to the ^problem of declining enrollments In 
urban districts and to the changes In clientele In these districts. 

Illinois Task Force on Declining Enrollments , Illinois Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Composed of teachers, administrators, university and Board of 
High Education staff, representatives of educational associations and 
the Illinois Office of Education, this task force was asked to develop 
recommendations to aid the state and local school districts in solving 
the economic problems accompanying declining enrollments. The task 
force made a number of recommendations for what can be done at the state 
level to assist local school districts. Among them are: 1) a slow-down, 
for a time, in the rate of claimable pupil loss for general state aid 
purposes; 2) provision of technical assistance by the State Office of 
Education to local school districts in making enrollment projects and, 
3) regulation by the Board of Higher Education of the number of teach- 
ers trained in Illinois public institutions. 

Keough, William F., Jr., "Early Warning Signs of An Enrollment Drop," 
School Management , Vol. 18, No. 7, August-September 1974, pp. 32, 
36-37, 42. 

Keough argues against sole reliance during periods of decline on 
the Cohort-Survival method for predicting enrollments. In the past,^ 
school districts have assumed that the percentage of live births in any 
given year who appear as kindergartners five y^^ars later, averaged 
over a four or five-year period, will provide a measure of enrollment 
in any future given year. Keough believes^ \that while such a technique 
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Is reliable enough In a period of growth, the more subtle Indicators 
proposed by Sargent and Handy (see below) are much more appropriate 
In a time of decline. He then lists a number of questions' which 
school district administrators can ask In attempting to determine the 
magnitude of potential enrollment drops. 

r 

Martin, R. and McCartr s R.J., "Education's Big Boom Is Ending, but 
Studies to Get More Diverse," W all Street Journal , April 8, 1976. 

Based on the predictions of a number of educational experts, this 
article summarizes expected developments In education over the next 
twenty-five years. Although the traditional school-age population will 
decline, these experts believe that public education will expand beyond 
formal academic schooling. Life-long education will gradually become 
the norm and students will stay In school longer, but Intersperse formal 
schooling with Job experience. "Learning centers" will be located. In 
public buildings, offices, and factories. Additionally, In an effort to 
Increase educational "productivity," more electronic teaching alls will 
be used. * 

Mayhew, Lewis, B., Educational Leadership and Declining Enrollments , 
McCutchan Publishing Corporation, Berkeley, 1974. 

This book is the result of discussion aiilong faculty members and a 
conference held at the School of Education, Stanford Uniyersity on the 
training of educational administrators in a time of decline. The parti- 
cipants speak of education as a declining Industry. They note that de- 
clining industries possess common characteristics. As growth slows, 
managers and administrators tend to age and incumbents remain in posi- 
tions longer. Long tenure, especially in the face of dwindling re- 
sources, tends to produce lower morale and incimbents, fcced with an 
oversupply of qualified younger applicants, guard their positions tena- 
ciously. 
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The Stanford response In terms of a training program for school 
administrators has been to establish a school of applied social science 
research. The required core curriculum Includes courses In policy analy 
sis, decision science, and quantitative skills. At the same time, how- 
ever, the faculty has tried to place new emphasis on the Ed. D. cfegree 
for practitioners and to arrange for paid Interhshlps together with a 
correlated seminar. The Stanford authors admit that the kind of pro* 
gram they are Implementing may be Inappropriate for state schools with 
considerable extension and service responsibilities. On the other hand, 
they, feel all schools, could benefit from making a clear distinction be- 
tween the Ph.D. and the Ed.D degree; from emphasizing quantitative 
skilly; and ^ove all, from limiting enrollment. 

National School Boards Association^ "Declining Enrollment," Research 
Report 1976—1, Evanston, Illinois, 1976. 

The^flrsc part of this report sunmiarlzes the reasons for declin- 
ing enrollment and how decline differs, depending^ on local district 
characteristics. The second part is, in effect, a handbook for school 
districts to use in forecasting enrollments and in responding to the 
effects of decline. Particularly important are the sections on build- 
ing community support and on criteria for deciding whether or not to 
close a school or convert it to other uses. 

Rodekohr, Hark, "Adjustments of Colorado School Districts to Declining 
Enrollments," report submitted to the IBS Subcommittee on Academic 
Disciplines of the Study Commission on Undergraduate Education 
and the Education of Teachers, University of Nebraska, September 
1974. 
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This analysis 1^ based on aggregate cata from all school districts 
in Colorado and on survey data from seventy-three Colorado districts 
which experienced declining enrollment during the decade of the 1960 's. 
In addition, five case studies* each exhibiting a different type of 
decline, are included in the analysis. Thie author makes three particu- 
larly interesting conclusions; 1) many superintendents in districts 
that had suffered decline were unaware of this trend and actually denied 
it, 2) declining school districts seemed to have a higher quality of 
education than expanding ones, and 3) the larger the district undergoing 
decline, the better the chance it seemed to have at making a successful 
adjustment* Although this is one of the few large-scale empirical stu- 
dies of enrollment decline, it may have limltea applicability because 
most of the declining districts in Colorado are rural. Consequently, 
it was not possible statistically to control for all rural-related 
variables in completing the analysis. 

Samuelson, Robert, "The New York Effect: An Era of Retrenchment," The 
New Republic , Vol. 173, No. 24, December 13, 1975, pp. 12-14. 

Samuelson argues that New York's crisis can be seen as a catalyst 
in the growing retrenchment of state and local governments throughout 
the country. Three diverse, but coincidental trends — the rise of 
revenue-sharing, the squeeze on real Incomes, and demographic changes — 
are tending to restrain local spending. Consequently, local govern- 
ments are under far less pressure to spend more for public education, 
the largest single item In most localities' budgets. 

Sargent, Cyril G. and Handy, Judith. Fewer Pupila/Surplus Space; A 
Report , Educational Facilities Labs, New York, 1974. 
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This study, one of the most comprehensive analyses of school en- 
rollment decline, is organised into two parts. The first, using demo- 
graphic data, attempts to project enrollment trends. The second, 
based on personal Interviews in one hundred districts chosen at random 
in forty states and on questionnaire responses from twenty-five large 
districts, deals with district responses to shrinking enrollments and 
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surplus classroom space. 

The authors outline quite a few indicators of local nobility (e.g. 
urban renewal actions, housing starts, utility company connections, 
etc.) which can be used by school administrators to supplement federal 
census data in making enrollment projections. Sargent and Hancy also 
discuss a number of successful solutions various school districts have 
used in converting empty schools to other uses. The solutions, which 
may be most effective in the long-term, are those involving regional 
cooperation and shared programs and facilities across local-district 
boundaries. Above all, the authors stress the iiq>ortance of adequate 
planning for any school district facing or experiencing shrinkage. 

Trombley, William, "Claremont in Furore Over Decision to Close Oldest 
Grade School," Los Angeles Times , January 12, 1976. 

Community controversy over the closing of an elementary school in 
Claremont, California indicates what can happen if such closings are 
allowed to turn into political issues. The school closing in Clareikont 
has become a symbol of connunity cleavages focused on traditional vs. 
progressive education and the interests of new vs. long-time residents. 
The school board failed to Involve the community in planning for reduced 
enrollments and consequently, finds itself being sued and some of its 
mendbers threatened with a recall election. 
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